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STOP SHIPLEY 

SLASHING 

PENSIONS! 


IT'S A betrayal. Cancelling the top-up to take super 
back to 65% of the average wage, and then saying it 
will fall for the next decade to 60%, flies in the face 
of everything superannuitants were promised. 

When they were younger, they were told 
about a "social contract". They worked hard to 
create this country's wealth all their working 
lives in the solemn promise of security in old 
age. 

Jenny Shipley has ripped that contract up. 

Ordinary people are bound hand and foot by 
contracts. Workers must stick to their employ¬ 
ment contracts or they'll get the sack. 

The government now insist that those out of 
work, from school leavers to solo mums, sign a 
"job-seeker's contract". They'll lose their benefit 
if they break it. Students sign their life away 
before they're allowed through the door. 

This government makes rules for everyone 
else and breaks the rules itself whenever it feels 
like it. 

Shipley's defence was that superannuitants 
weren't being "singled out" - others had made 
"real sacrifices" as a result of the global eco¬ 
nomic downturn. 

But not everyone has been feeling the pain as 
the economy turns sour. In the year to July, New 
Zealand's richest man, Doug Myers, got richer to 


the tune of $175 million. 

Then on July 1, Shipley handed out tax cuts. 
And the richer you were, the bigger your share. 

$1.2 billion was dished out. People like Myers 
in the top 5% got 14% of it. Those in the bottom 
fifth got 8% between them 

Now after giving away all this money to the 
rich, the government pleads poverty and says it 
can't afford to pay for pensions. They're hypo¬ 
crites. 

The campaigning against this creeping cut to 
superannuation needs to be relentless. Grey- 
power were in the forefront of the protests that 
stopped the mass sacking of firefighters. 

More meetings, rallies and marches can create 
an uproar against National's ramshackle, minor- 
ity government and win the living retirement 
income that ordinary people need. 
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I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"The brute fact is 
that after five days of 
intense discussion and 
debate we are still at a 
loss as to why conta¬ 
gion has continued 
to spread. Nor do we 
seem to have achieved 
dear, agreed and ef¬ 
fective measures to 
contain the crisis." 

■ India's minister of 
finance, YASHWANT 
SIN HA, after the an¬ 
nual meetings of the 
IMF and the World 
Bank earlier this month 

"I have been follow¬ 
ing these events for 
40 years. I have never 
heard the language 
people are using 
now about the world 
economy." 

■ PETER JAY, BBC eco¬ 
nomics editor 

"A party setting sail 
for the political middle 
ground popularised 
by Britain's Tony Blair 
would hardly be 
expected to subject 
the wealthy to higher 
taxes. It is a policy that 
has more in common 
with cloth-cap social¬ 
ism." 

■ Disgruntled NZ 
HERALD editorial on 
Labour's modest tax 
increase for the rich 

"A return to [former 
British prime minister] 
Harold Wilson-style 
socialism of the 1960s." 

■ Equally unhappy 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW editorial 

"The social inequalities 
and economic plight of 
so many New Zealand¬ 
ers is far more serious 
than $334 million could 
ever address in a wild 
month of bad Sun¬ 
days." 

■ Alliance leader JIM 
ANDERTON has a dif¬ 
ferent opinion 

"New Zealand is 
moving Left - and 
fast." 

■ Infometrics econo¬ 
mist and Right-wing 
political commentator, 
GARETH MORGAN 


An overdose of hypocrisy 


THE MORAL panic being 
whipped up over the 
designer drug ecstasy is 
staggering. 

After a young woman 
collapsed and died at an 
Auckland nightclub in 
late October, the NZ Her¬ 
ald raced to splash banner 
headlines about the “First 
NZ Ecstasy death” across 
its front page for three 
days running. 

Even though blood 
results won’t be back 
for a month, the Herald 
labelled her death “foul 


play”, after “police had 
been told” that her “drink 
was spiked” with a “lethal 
dose” of “the so-called 
love drug”. 

“Danger lurks”, the 
paper warned. Labour, 
too, has recently warned 
we’re being “swamped” 
by ecstasy, with grave 
“social and health conse¬ 
quences”, and police are 
“worried about Ecstasy’s 
growing popularity”. 

Any young death is 
regrettable and there are 
risks in taking any drug, 


but ecstasy is one of the 
safest around. According 
to the Economist maga¬ 
zine, it kills just 0.0002% 
of its users. 

In Britain, it’s esti¬ 
mated that in the ‘90s 
one to two million people 
have been taking it every 
weekend. 

Yet between 1988 and 
1993 only 14 deaths were 
linked to the drug. On the 
other hand, over 30,000 
are killed every year by 
alcohol. 

In New Zealand, po- 
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MID YEAR APPEAL 


AUCKLAND: BA $10, Jock B $30, Wilma $10, Kevin 
$100, K’ Rd $1, Mick F $16, Peter D $50, Grant M $20, 
MaryAnne $10, Raffle $66, NZEI Conf $5, Alice Toys $74, 
Garage Sale $56, Rick D $40, Paul$10, SJA $10, Warren 
D $15, Chris $30, Jane $50, Peter H $50. Total $653 

WAIKATO: R&R $200 

TIMBERLANDS: BR $140, Hone $10, George $115, 
Mill $5. Total $270 

WELLINGTON: Judith $30, Gerry M $50, Song for Jock 
Hunter $50. Total 130. 

CHRISTCHURCH: Ken $300, Tom & Pauline $15, Bill 
$10, Dave $5, Ivan $20, Mike $50. Total $400. 

DUNEDIN: Per KW $52, M H-J $100, Hugh J $20, CD 
$40. Total $212 

OTHER: Stan L$100, Iris $100. Total $200 

TOTAL $4361.00 


THANKS TO all our read¬ 
ers and supporters who 
have sent donations to 
support the socialist 
press. 

It is disappointing 
that the Mid Year Appeal 
closed without raising 
$5,000. 

This is the first time 
that a Socialist Work¬ 
er appeal has failed to 
make its target. 

Finding the extra $639 
is important. Please send 
late donations to: 

SOCIALIST WORKER 
BOX 13-685 
AUCKLAND 


lice estimate that 27,000 
people are taking ecstasy 
at least once a month. 
300,000 to 600,000 ecstasy 
tabs are going down each 
year. 

Now there’s been one 
- possible - death this 
decade. But 800 of New 
Zealand’s 2.3 million 
drinkers are killed by 
alcohol every year. 

This makes alcohol at 
least ten times more lethal 
than ecstasy. But alcohol’s 
big business. New Zea¬ 
land’s richest man, beer 
baron Doug Myers, made 
his millions peddling it. 

When liquor laws 
were liberalised three 
weeks earlier, in line with 
a call from Myers, the 
Herald “raised its glass” 
in praise! 

And the Herald doesn’t 
scream outrage about 
government policies like 
health rationing and mar¬ 
ket rents which are kill¬ 
ing more people than all 
illegal drugs combined, 
and creating the misery 
that fuels dangerous drug 
abuse in the first place. 

But criminalising 
drugs and whipping up 
moral panics about them 
is a way to justify the 
increasingly repressive 
powers of the police. 

The cops played their 
part by promptly swoop¬ 
ing on 21 Auckland homes 
the next day in a dawn 
raid in search of drugs. 

The real criminals in 
the Beehive, by the way, 
were left untouched. 
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what we think 



LABOUR TOOK a step Left in 
October with the announce¬ 
ment it would raise the top tax 
rate by 6 <t in the dollar. 

This, they estimate, would 
bring in $334 million to 
be put towards spending 
promises. 

Back in 1988, it was Labour 
who halved the top tax rate 
of 66tf to its present level. 

And it was Labour who cut 
company tax from 45tf to 33tf. 

And now they're only 
willing to ask for an $11.54 
a week back off someone on 
$70,000? 

Spread over all its policy 
areas, at a time of growing 
social and economic crisis, 

$334 million won't even start 
to fix the misery created by 
National. 

National slashed benefits 
by over a billion in 1991. They 
cut them again in 1996, and 
again this year. 

Rebuilding the stock of 
affordable state houses would 
take a billion. Student debt is 
nudging $3 billion. Fixing the 
health system would take a 
billion plus. 

Labour says it can't raise 
the tax rate any further 
because that would be out of 
step with public opinion. 

But a whopping 89% of 
people believe the health 
system needs fundamental 
change and rebuilding. 

Labour is not shaping the 
alternative to Shipley and the 
market. Helen Clark admitted 
that it was the level of sup¬ 
port for higher taxes already 
out there that led to the 6 <t 
increase. 

The force moulding Labour 
policy and starting to shape a 
real alternative is bubbling up 
from the grass roots. 

It's the questioning of the 
market sparked by its global 
crisis. It is the mood building 
at the grassroots for change, 
that enough is enough. 

Labour's tiny tax increase is 
far from fully reflecting this. 
And Labour are nowhere near 
promising the things that 
ordinary people need. 

But this announcement 
shows they can be pushed. 


behind the mood 



THE STATE Housing Action Coalition is fighting market rents by mobilising the numbers to stop 
evictions and encouraging more tenants to join the partial rent strike 


Shaakg the alternative 


IT'S NOT inevitable that deep¬ 
ening global crisis heralds an¬ 
other Great Depression within 
the next 12 or 24 months. 

But it is certain to transform 
the shape of the world. Nothing 
will be left unchanged. 

In the 1980s and early ‘90s, 
the majority didn’t like the 
market. But they grudgingly 
accepted it when told there was 
no alternative. 

The crisis is demolishing that 
acceptance. Growing numbers 
are seeing that the market itself 
is not a viable option. 

Today, there are groups fight¬ 
ing back. Students are con¬ 
tinuing their fight against ever 
higher fees and rising debt. 

Having defeated mass sack¬ 
ings, firefighters are now pre¬ 
paring to resist the bosses’ next 
tactic to restructure away jobs 
and safety. 

They’re being joined by oth¬ 
ers. Greypower is holding meet¬ 
ings around the country to begin 
a campaign against the cuts to 
superannuation. 1,000 people 


turned out to their Tauranga 
meeting on October 12. 

The State Housing Action 
Coalition is going all-out to mo¬ 
bilise against market rents. 

Native Forest Action is again 
gearing up against government 
plans for native logging on the 
West Coast. 

Today, the demolition of 
the market in more and more 
people’s minds means the po¬ 
tential for these fightbacks to 
grow to involve huge numbers 
is increasing. 

It means their likelihood of 
touching off a wider revolt are 
greater than at any time since 
the anti-Springbok Tour pro¬ 
tests of 1981. 

And it means the possibility 
for each these fightbacks to spill 
over into an all-out fight against 
the system are also growing. 

All these struggles have held 
the government back or won 
victories in the past. 

These struggles are what’s 
beginning to shape an alterna¬ 
tive to the market right now. 


Correction 

The editor wishes to apolo¬ 
gise for the errors contained 
in the last issue of Socialist 
Worker. 

The object picture on 
page 8 was the cover of a 
1935 Communist Party pam¬ 
phlet, and not a poster as 
described in the caption. 

The photograph on page 
9 showing Jim Edwards 
addressing an Auckland 
unemployed rally in 1932 
was not taken immediately 
before the Queen St riot, 
but on the preceding day. 

And the rent striker 
fighting eviction in Ma- 
nurewa is Richard Waim- 
otu. The report on page 
13 mistakenly named a 
Richard and Sue Henry as 
being involved. 

There were also a number 
of other typographical and 
more general errors and 
omissions. 

GRANT BROOKES 
editor Socialist Worker 
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international 


Behind the crimes of general Pinochet 



HALF A million French high-school students struck and marched in 
every town and city on October 22. 

French politicians and commentators were stunned. None of them 
expected this tidal wave of protest. 

Mainstream media reports have focused almost exclusively on a small 
number of violent incidents, but these have been exaggerated. 

Behind the revolt are overcrowded classrooms, not enough teach¬ 
ers, crumbling buildings and a lack of equipment, but the anger is 
wider. 

The idea filling the air everywhere was that something is wrong 
in society, something has got to change. 


Jackboot of the market 


ALMOST EXACTLY 25 
years after the coup that 
brought him to power. 
General Augusto Pino¬ 
chet was arrested on 
October 16 at a private 
London hospital. 

The US government 
pressed for his release 
behind the scenes, afraid 
that a trial of Pinochet 
will reveal the US’s dirty 
role in supporting the 
1973 coup. 

The Chilean gov¬ 
ernment snivelled that 
Pinochet has diplomatic 
immunity and could not 
therefore be legally de¬ 
tained. 

Britain’s Daily Tel¬ 
egraph declared that 
“such contempt for the 
law is shameful”. 

Murder 

But Pinochet thought 
little about legality when 
he ordered the tanks 
onto the streets of Chile 
in 1973, kicked out a 
democratically elected 
government and had the 
president shot. 

During Pinochet’s 17 
year rule he was respon¬ 
sible for the torture and 
murder of thousands of 
his political opponents. 

The majority were 
Chilean workers, social¬ 
ists and trade union¬ 
ists. Immediately after 
the coup hundreds were 
taken to the football 
stadium in Santiago and 
tortured or shot. 

Famous Chilean folk 
singer Victor Jara had his 
hands and wrists broken 
before being shot in the 
back. Many thousands 
more were tortured in 
the chambers beneath 
the presidential palace. 

Dogs were trained to 
sexually violate women. 
Music was played so 
loud to hide the screams 
of the victims that it be¬ 
came known as “El Dis- 
coteca”. 

Pinochet was not a 
“tinpot dictator”. His 


coup was backed by 
Western governments 
and Western business. 

When the Left-wing 
government of Salvador 
Allende was elected in 
1973, it promised major 
reforms. Big business 
and its friends in the 
US government were 
concerned. 

US president Richard 
Nixon summoned the 
US ambassador to Chile. 
Nixon told him: “We 
have to do whatever it 
takes to crush that son 
of a bitch as quickly as 
possible.” 

Henry Kissinger and 
the CIA then helped or¬ 
ganise Pinochet’s coup. 
They were egged on by 
corporations with in¬ 
vestments in Chile like 
telecommunications gi¬ 
ant ITT. 

Once in power, Pin¬ 
ochet was one of the 
first world rulers to im¬ 
plement free market 
monetarist economic 
policies. 

The “Chicago School” 
of economics professors 
saw Chile as a labora¬ 
tory for their policies, 
supplying top figures to 
be Pinochet’s economic 
advisors. 

Rogernomics 

New Zealand econo¬ 
mists and the movers 
and shakers within the 
Labour Party, soon to 
devise Rogernomics, 
watched closely. 

The National Business 
Review noted last year: 
“Over the past decade, 
New Zealand and Chile 
have often been men¬ 
tioned in the same breath 
in publications such as 
the Economist and the 
Wall Street Journal?” 

The Labour govern¬ 
ment repaid the favour 
by leading a trade del¬ 
egation to Chile in 1986. 
Fletcher Challenge, 
Carter Holt Harvey and 
the Dairy Board raced 


to profit from Pinoc¬ 
het’s dictatorship, which 
had created the lowest 
wage economy in Latin 
America. 

By the mid-1980s un¬ 
employment in Chile 
had reached 30% and 
60% of the population 
were malnourished. 

Pinochet left office in 
1990 but remained com¬ 
mander in chief of the 
armed forces until only 
last year. 

Before leaving office 
he changed the country’s 
constitution to ensure 
he could never be pros¬ 
ecuted. 

Mario Pena, an ex¬ 
ecutive with the Dairy 
Board’s Chilean subsidi¬ 
ary, summed up Western 
business opinion of the 
dictator earlier this year: 
“Not all the Chilean peo¬ 
ple were happy with Pin¬ 
ochet, but Chile is much 
better for the changes he 
made.” 


PINOCHET OVERTHREW 
the elected government 
of Allende for one rea¬ 
son - it had tried to help 
ordinary people and 
so had challenged big 
business. 

Allende’s govern¬ 
ment tried to change 
things through giving 
land to peasants and by 
nationalising some of the 
big foreign companies 
that made huge profits. 

It organised rallies 
and demonstrations of 
its supporters, many of 
whom wanted the gov¬ 
ernment to go even fur¬ 
ther in its measures. 

Employers organised 
strikes to cause chaos 
and bring Allende’s gov¬ 
ernment down. But in 
response Chilean work¬ 
ers organised to keep 
the shops open. The coup 
was a massive defeat. 


On the day of the 
coup, Pinochet suggested 
that Allende be stripped 
and flung out of a plane. 
In the end Allende was 
shot defending the presi¬ 
dential palace. 

One of Pinochet’s 
spokesmen simply said, 
“Marxism will be totally 
eradicated.” 

That did not simply 
mean that socialists 
and activists were im¬ 
prisoned, tortured and 
murdered. It meant that 
every worker lost the 
most basic trade union 
and political rights that 
had been won over gen¬ 
erations. 

The coup had revealed 
starkly how international 
business, politicians and 
the military will pull to¬ 
gether and use violence 
when they feel they are 
under threat. 
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saving the native forests 


Timberlands revs the chainsaw 



THE GOVERNMENT wants to let Timberlands cut 
roads through 98,500 hectares of lowland native 
beech forest like this to fell 300,000 trees a year 


by GRANT BROOKES 

AT THE beginning of 
October, Timberlands 
released its scheme to 
triple native forest log¬ 
ging on the West Coast 
of the South Island. 

The government is 
behind them. They gave 
the go-ahead for the state- 
owned enterprise to begin 
logging in April. 

They announced a 
“public consultation” on 
the scheme on October 6, 
but logging had already 
started. 

The “beech scheme” 
is being driven by two in¬ 
escapable features of the 
market - economic crisis 
and the rule of profit. 

Last year’s collapse 
of the Asian economies, 
major export markets for 
timber and wood prod¬ 
ucts, has hit Timberlands 
in the pocket. 

Its 1998 Annual Re¬ 
port says that the com¬ 
pany faces declining sales, 
margins and profitability. 
Its solution is to cut down 
and sell more trees. 

Waste 

Timberlands pays next 
to nothing for the right to 
log. In 1997/8, the royalties 
it paid to the government 
for native forest logging 
totalled $165,000. 

Beech has a high wast¬ 
age factor. On average, 
half the wood is rotten 
and cannot be used. And 
for every log taken to the 
mill, another two may be 
left to rot in the forest. 

Timberlands says that 
1,700 jobs will go if native 
forest logging is stopped. 
But the high unemploy¬ 
ment on the West Coast 
is not due to native forest 
conservation. 

5% of the region’s 
full-time workforce lost 
their jobs in 1987 through 
Labour’s public sector 
restructuring. 

The number employed 
fell by 7.6% between 1991 


and 1996, as PDL elec¬ 
tronics closed its Westport 
factory and Lane Walker 
Rudkin shut its cloth¬ 
ing plants in Greymouth, 
Westport and Reefton. 
Bank closures on the 
Coast continue. 

Timberlands’ concern 
for jobs and ordinary 
West Coasters’ welfare 
is fake. Timberlands chief 
executive Dave Hilliard 
is also on the board of 
Coast Health Care, where 
he’s helping push through 
health cuts at Greymouth 
Hospital. 

Native Forest Action 
(NFA) spokesperson 
Sean Weaver told Social¬ 
ist Worker that by pitting 
forestry workers against 
environmentalists, “the 
collective enemy is using 
strategies to divide com¬ 
munities against them¬ 
selves”. 

But the environmental 
devastation the beech 
scheme threatens for the 
Maruia,Paparoa and Grey 
Valley Forests is real. 

Less than 15% of New 
Zealand’s lowland forest 


remains. 

A1997 Department of 
Conservation report con¬ 
cluded that Timberlands’ 
beech scheme would de¬ 
stroy or seriously degrade 
the conservation values of 
these forests. 

Leaked scientific re¬ 
ports state that endan¬ 
gered kakariki, long-tailed 
bats and kaka would 
almost certainly be af¬ 
fected. 

NFA has launched 
a campaign to save the 
beech forests. 

They are also support¬ 
ing the campaign to keep 
Greymouth Hospital open 
and calling on the govern¬ 
ment to provide regional 
development assistance 
to relieve the hardships 
that have been suffered 
by many people on the 
West Coast. 

“We need to change 
things, for the better, for 
the general”, says Weav¬ 
er. 

The campaign to stop 
Timberlands “puts people 
and nature first equal 
above profits”. 


'Sumer of action 
on the Coast 1 


NATIVE FOREST Action 
are planning a "summer 
of action on the Coast". 

Auckland NFA 
spokesperson Steve Abel 
says: “We’re going to get 
as many people as we 
can to stop the logging 
for good.” 

A big campaign of 
direct action is the best 
way to save native forests 
from the chainsaw. Leav¬ 
ing them in the hands of 
politicians is a big risk. 

At the moment, La¬ 
bour is split over Tim¬ 
berlands’ beech scheme. 
Conservation spokes¬ 
person Jill Pettis says 
it is “environmentally 
disastrous and makes no 
economic sense”. 

But Labour MP for 
West Coast Tasman, 
Damien O’Connor, said: 
“I may have been un¬ 
able to convince my col¬ 
leagues”, but he supports 
it. 

And the economic 
grounds Pettis gave for 
opposing were the “lack 
of market opportuni¬ 
ties for beech timber” at 
present and concern for 
“smaller scale private 
operators”. 

Labour is committed 
to working within the 
market. What happens 
when the market for 
timber changes? What 
happens if industry re¬ 
structuring sees private 
operators working along¬ 
side Timberlands? 

In 1993, 100 activists 
from the Rainforests Co¬ 
alition and the Student 
Environmental Action 
Network took the future 
of forests into their own 
hands. 

They stopped logging 
trucks from entering the 


Ianthe Forest in south 
Westland in protest at 
Timberlands’ continued 
clear-felling of rimu. Soli¬ 
darity protests were held 
in Auckland, Wellington 
and Christchurch. 

Today, the prospects 
are bright for a big cam¬ 
paign of direct action 
linking native forest log¬ 
ging with the other de¬ 
struction wreaked by the 
market. 

Coasters are deeply 
disaffected with the mar¬ 
ket, which has brought a 
wave of closures of post 
offices and banks, and 
is now threatening their 
hospital. 

The more-market gov¬ 
ernment has been rocked 
by the growing economic 
crisis. Internal divisions 
scuppered the deregula¬ 
tion of producer boards 
and put back tariff cuts. 
Mass protests dealt it a 
defeat over plans to sack 
the firefighters. 

And the environmen¬ 
tal movement is increas¬ 
ingly lining up against 
them. The World Wide 
Fund for Nature, which in 
September said the beech 
scheme should receive 
serious consideration, has 
now pulled its support. 

Only the tiny, pro-mar¬ 
ket Maruia society, which 
has suffered a big outflow 
of members and activists in 
the last decade, continues 
to support Timberlands’ 
native logging. 

Get involved with 
the campaign! 

For more information 
contact Sean Weaver, 
(03) 332 8671, or Jen 
at the national office 
in Nelson, (03) 545 
6040. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

★ Cracks in the market: Capitalism’s crisis of legitimacy 

★ Voices from the trenches: activists speak about 
union, campus, Maori & housing struggles 

★ Students & the education factory 

★ Why bother about art in a mad world? 

★ What will Labour do as the world slides into crisis? 

★ What would a just society look like? 

★ The politics of drugs 

★ Racism: Where did it come from and how can it 
be ended? 

★ Building the party: Capitalist crisis and socialist 
organisation 

★ The biology of freedom 

★ What’s happened to the fight for women’s rights? 

★ Globalisation: Fact and fantasy 

★ Was World War II a war for democracy? 

★ A society divided: How much class have you got? 

★ Workers & revolution: 150 years since the 
Communist Manifesto 






SOCIALISM 98 REGISTRATION FORM (please use BLOCK CAPITALS) 

Name. 

Address. 


Phone. Union/Campus. 

★ I'm a member of a Socialist Workers Organisation branch or campus club 

★ I'm affiliated to another political group (name). 


■ Book now 
for limited 
spaces. For more 
information, 
phone Grant 
( 09 ) 636 2098 . 


★ I enclose registration fee for ★ both days $15 ★ Sat/Sun (delete one) $10 
(includes dinner on Saturday evening) 

★ I want to apply for a reduction/waiver (delete one) of the fee due to poverty 

★ I need to be billeted (free) 

★ I require the creche (free) for.child/ren aged.(must apply before Nov 8) 


Post to Socialism 98, Box 13-685, Auckland 


what socialists 
say about... 


Women and the state 


THE TANIA Witika case 
is back in the public eye 
after appearing as the 
cover story in Novem¬ 
ber's North & South. 

The story syas that 
Tania’s case shows how 
“the feminist lobby” recasts 
criminals as victims. In fact, 
Tania’s treatment highlights 
the state’s hypocrisy towards 
women. 

In 1991, two year-old 
Delcelia Witika died after 
being beaten by Tania’s de 
facto partner, Eddie Smith. 

Delcelia had suffered se¬ 
vere ongoing abuse, and al¬ 
though Tania admits to hav¬ 
ing hit her, the major injuries 
were inflicted by Smith. 

Tania was also severely 
and systematically beaten 
by Smith. A woman who 
is beaten becomes psycho¬ 
logically incapacitated by 
feelings of helplessness and 
powerlessness, and unable 
to leave or protect her chil¬ 
dren from abuse. 

This is known as Bat¬ 
tered Women’s Syndrome. 
Tania says this is why she 
failed to protect Delcelia. 

But the sentencing judge 
refused to take Smith’s vio¬ 
lence towards Tania into 
account. She was found 
guilty of manslaughter and 
received the same 16-year 
sentence as Smith. 

Riddled 

Tania’s case is not “a 
blemish on what’s normally 
regarded as a very thorough, 
sophisticated and sympa¬ 
thetic legal system”, as her 
lawyer recently claimed.The 
state is riddled with hypoc¬ 
risy towards women, in the 
courts, police and govern¬ 
ment. 

Last year, high court 
judge Dame Sylvia Cart¬ 
wright told women that the 
judicial oath “guarantees 
equality to all”. But Bat¬ 
tered Women’s Syndrome 
is still not accepted in New 
Zealand as a legal defence. 

The police say that “fam¬ 
ily violence is a crime - call 
for help”. Yet Gay Oakes 
obtained five non-molesta¬ 
tion orders against her vio¬ 


lent partner. Police refused 
to enforce them. 

When she laid a formal 
complaint of assault, they 
declined to investigate. 

But when he acciden¬ 
tally died in 1993 after Gay 
durgged him to stop him 
carrying out a threat to kill 
her, they charged her with 
murder. 

The court ignored evi¬ 
dence given by her doctor, 
her daughter and Women’s 
Refuge of 11 years of violent 
abuse at his hands. She got 
life imprisonment. 

Five years later, police 
are still not enforcing pro¬ 
tection orders. 

Jenny Shipley announced 
in March that “family vio¬ 
lence must stop”. But late 
last year her government in¬ 
troduced the Conjugal Sta¬ 
tus Bill which would make 
it much harder for women 
on the DPB to leave violent 
relationships. 

Ignore 

The Bill states that In¬ 
come Support should ignore 
“the existence or effect of 
violence or threats” when 
working out benefit entitle¬ 
ments, and leave women in 
violent relationships finan¬ 
cially dependent on their 
abusive partners. 

Recently, the govern¬ 
ment has made a big issue 
about “family values”. At 
the same time, working class 
families have been hit hard 
by government policies. 
Women and children have 
often borne the brunt. 

Janine Albury-Thomson 
begged for help in looking 
after her severely disabled 
autistic daughter. In an in¬ 
terview last year she said 
she felt so desperate she 
might kill. 

Health cuts meant the 
family had lost the support 
they needed. When a des¬ 
perate Janine strangled her 
daughter in July, it was her, 
not Shipley, sent to prison. 

No woman gets a “fair 
trial”. State institutions are 
biased against women. 

■ GRANT BROOKES & 
SARAH WINTER 

























cracks in the free market 


Could Keynesianism solve the crisis? 


by GRANT BROOKES 

JOHN MAYNARD Keynes was 
one of the most influential 
critics of free market econom¬ 
ics this century. But while he 
criticised the free market, he 
supported capitalism. 

This meant that while some 
of his criticisms are spot-on, he 
couldn’t come up with a solution 
to economic crises which are 
built into the system. 

His most famous work is The 
General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money , published 
in 1936. 

The prevailing wisdom among 
economists at the time, just as it 
is today, was that left to itself the 
market works perfectly. 

They believed that companies 
only produce goods and services 
that will sell. If too much of any 
particular product is made, its 
price will start to fall. 

The companies will then 
get the “signal” to produce 
something else that’s in shorter 
supply. In this way, they thought, 
the market ensures that supply 
always equals demand. 

Grow 

More and more different 
goods and services can be pro¬ 
duced and sold, more workers 
can be taken on and the econo¬ 
my can grow steadily forever. 

The arrival of economic slump 
in 1929 was a great surprise to 
these economists, whose only 
advice was to sit tight. It didn’t 
surprise Keynes. 

Keynes accepted that supply 
equals demand 

But in his General Theory , he 
argued that this didn’t mean that 
all the goods that could be pro¬ 
duced would be produced, and 
it didn’t mean all the goods that 
could be bought would be. 

By 1936, this was obvious. 
Factories that could have been 
producing were lying idle. Goods 
that were needed weren’t being 
bought because people couldn’t 
afford them. And investors were 
holding onto their money be¬ 
cause profits were too low. 

Keynes’ “solution” was for 
governments to borrow and 
spend in order to put money 
back into ordinary people’s 
pockets. He argued that this 


THE GLOBAL hold of free market theories is starting to crack. Mass 
unrest in Asia combined with the failure of more-market policies 
to pull the region out of recession are leading some governments 
to ditch free market purity to keep capitalism afloat. 

Just last year, the Japanese government was slashing spending 
to "balance the books". 

But when it became obvious that this was making economic 
problems worse, it suddenly did a backflip. 

Last April, it announced a $230 billion spending package. In early 
October, this was bumped up to $947 billion. 

The government is borrowing this huge sum to nationalise tee¬ 
tering banks and stimulate demand through tax cuts for ordinary 
people and public works schemes. 

Hong Kong and Malaysia have also seen massive government 
intervention in their economies to stave off immediate collapse. 

Meanwhile, Labour finance spokesperson Michael Cullen has 
been promoting the message that "the market system cannot deliver, 
at least by itself", and "intelligent interventions" by government 
are needed for growth. 

Cullen also says: "There is no reason to forego completely the 
option of borrowing in order to fund infrastructure and other de¬ 
velopments that generate higher growth." 

Although few are admitting it, the policies of the Japanese govern¬ 
ment contain strong echoes of Keynesianism, the prevailing economic 
theory in the West before the rise of the New Right in the '80s. 

The echoes of Keynesianism in Labour policy are still weak. But 
could a return to Keynesianism could fix the crisis? 


would raise demand, lift produc¬ 
tion and employment and pull 
the economy 
out of reces¬ 
sion. 

Many gov¬ 
ernments, in¬ 
cluding New 
Zealand’s La¬ 
bour govern¬ 
ment, started 
doing this in 
the mid-1930s. 

But this was 
not the funda¬ 
mental factor 
in solving the 
crisis. It took 
the drive to 
war in 1939. 

The price of 
“recovery” was 
the slaughter 
of 55 million 
people. 

Keynesianism wasn’t respon¬ 
sible for the prosperity of the long 
postwar boom either. This was 
fuelled by the massive spending 
on the Cold War arms race be¬ 
tween the US and USSR. 

Governments intervened in 
the ‘50s and ‘60s not to stimulate 
the economy but to stop the 
boom getting out of hand. 

The boom couldn’t last. Coun¬ 
tries which did not spend heavily 


on arms, like Germany and Ja¬ 
pan, grew rich exporting cars or 
televisions to 
the US, which 
was itself busy 
building nu¬ 
clear bombs. 
By the 1970s, 
the US was 
forced to cut 
arms spending 
to stay com¬ 
petitive. 

In 1973, the 
first major crisis 
of the postwar 
period provid¬ 
ed a real test 
for Keynesian 
policies. And 
governments 
worldwide 
found that they 
didn’t work. 

In New Zealand, the last 
gasp of Keynesianism were the 
“Think Big” projects of the Mul- 
doon government. 

The government ended up 
deep in debt, but spending on job 
creation in public works failed to 
lift the economy out of crisis. 

Almost overnight, half the 
Keynesian economists and most 
politicians converted back to 
the free market ideas which had 
failed so clearly 40 years earlier. 



KEYNES AT the 1933 World 
Economic Conference, which failed 
to agree how to fix the slump 


The real 
solution 
Keynes only 
glimpsed 

KEYNES FAILED to find a solu¬ 
tion to economic crises within 
capitalism, but he was right that 
free market policies make the 
crisis worse. 

On its own, the massive inter¬ 
vention to stimulate the economy 
by New Zealand's first Labour 
government could not have over¬ 
come the 1930s depression. 

Policies like job creation, 
state housing and benefit in¬ 
creases did, however, bring 
some relief to huge numbers of 
desperate ordinary people. 

But Labour's intervention 
wasn't due to the power of Key¬ 
nes' ideas. They were pushed 
from below by mass demonstra¬ 
tions, and conversion to Keyne- 
siansim came afterwards. 

Keynes once said that the only 
way to stop economic crises is the 
socialisation of production. That 
means producing the goods that 
people need without worrying 
because profits are too low. 

But he shied away from 
his own conclusion because it 
meant the end of private con¬ 
trol in the economy and the end 
of profit as the driving force. 

So he called for the socialisa¬ 
tion of investment, taking the 
profits away from the capitalists 
and using them. But this, too, 
would take a revolution. Keynes 
wouldn't go that far. 

Today, Labour has announced 
it will tax the rich more so it can 
spend. Helen Clark admits this 
has come in response to pres¬ 
sure from below. 

Mass action can once again 
get more out of Labour as the 
economy crumbles, be it better 
healthcare, living wages or af¬ 
fordable housing. 

And it also has the potential 
to build into the real solution 
that Keynes shied away from, a 
fundamental struggle to over¬ 
throw the capitalist system from 
below. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


Campus bureaucrats 
held accountable 



ALASTAIR MacCORMICK, acting vice-chancellor, 
stands accused of managing an elitist institution 


Hikoi ends 


THE AUCKLAND Univer¬ 
sity Council fled across 
town on October 19, 
away from the 200 stu¬ 
dents who were chal¬ 
lenging their right to 
pass on funding cuts. 

The police mounted 
a large presence guard¬ 
ing the wrong building, 
but pursued their cur¬ 
rent vendetta against 
Auckland students 
when they caught up 
with them. 

200 students had 
marched into the cen¬ 
tral-city venue of the 
university council’s fees- 
setting meeting. Council 
was planning to pass a 
fee increase averaging 
$600. 

It was also to intro¬ 
duce differential fees, 
meaning costs for some 
courses will climb by up 
to $5,000 next year. 

But the students 
chanted, charged coun¬ 
cillors with creating an 
elitist institution where 
money counts more than 
ability and told them 
they were sacked. 

Despite the students’ 
anger, no council mem- 


THE CAMPAIGN of mass 
action by firefighters 
earlier this year has been 
vindicated by the em¬ 
ployment court ruling 
made on October 15. 

The ruling stops the 
Fire Service from sacking 
all 1,600 firefighters and 
make them re-apply for 
300 fewer jobs. 

Auckland firefighters 
union vice-president Jeff 
McCulloch said: “There 
was a lot of glee from the 
troops that there’s been 
some justice served.” 

But Fire Service man- 


bers were touched. No 
threats were directed 
against individuals. 

The men in suits 
were visibly shaken. 
They didn’t know what 
to do. Eventually, they 
departed in taxis for a 
hastily-arranged venue 
at the university’s Ta- 


agement have said they 
are still seeking to cut staff 
through other avenues. 

“I’m sure the Fire 
Service want to see fewer 
firefighters”, said Mc¬ 
Culloch, “but they can’t 
sack us.” 

McCulloch said that 
the union will not budge 
on three key areas. The 
union won’t accept a 
longer working week, 
won’t do extra shifts for 
nothing and totally op¬ 
poses plans to reduce 
fire crews from four per 
engine to three. 


maki campus, where they 
locked themselves in. 

20 students followed 
and banged on the door. 
Police arrested four of 
them as they complied 
with instructions to 
leave. 

The protest has 
prompted a public 
change of heart over 
student fees. 

Two weeks earlier, 
acting vice-chancellor 
Alastair MacCormick 
said it didn’t matter how 
high fees went. 

Afterwards, he criti¬ 
cised the government 
for going too far with 
its August spending 
cuts. He said many New 
Zealanders would be 
deprived of a higher 
education. 

The students felt they 
had won moral victory. 
Council members had 
been mute, unable to 
offer any justification 
for passing on cuts while 
leaving their own huge 
salaries untouched. 

The arrested stu¬ 
dents are all pleading 
not guilty. 


THE LARGEST rally in 
Wellington since 1991 
was held outside Parlia¬ 
ment on October 1, as 
the Hikoi of Hope pre¬ 
sented its flax kete of 
stories to politicians. 

Between 5,000 and 
10,000 people filled Par¬ 
liament grounds. Many 
of the protesters were 
Maori and Pacific Island¬ 
ers. Many were young. 

Proceedings were 
controlled by the clergy. 
Hymns were sung and 
prayers observed respect¬ 
fully. 

But the underlying 
mood was more mili¬ 
tant. Catcalls and inter¬ 
jections from the crowd 
rang out between speak- 


ON OCTOBER 1,300 peo¬ 
ple picketed what was 
an Employment Service 
(now WINZ) office in 
Christchurch's High St. 

The protest, one of 
many held around the 
country, was timed to 
mark the start of work 
for the dole. 

Protesters chanted: 
“Real wages, real jobs, 
no workfare”. Drum¬ 
ming was interspersed 
with short speeches 
from representatives 
of CAPLE (Campaign 
Against People Last 
Economics), Benefici¬ 
aries Action Collective, 
the Trade Union Fed¬ 
eration and others. 

A number of pro¬ 
testers went inside to 
present a “Bastard of 
the Year” award to be 
passed on to minister of 
work and income, Peter 
McCardle. 

The protest then 
marched to the offices 
of the Christchurch City 


ers. 

A short speech by 
social welfare minister 
Roger Sowry, who ac¬ 
cepted the kete for Na¬ 
tional, was drowned out 
by boos. Act’s Donna 
Awatere and Richard 
Prebble and Independ¬ 
ent MPs roused an even 
angrier response. 

Helen Clark was 
cheered. But many par¬ 
ticipants spoken to by So¬ 
cialist Worker questioned 
whether this rally would 
be enough to get the real 
jobs, accessible educa¬ 
tion, affordable housing, 
a reliable health system 
and living wages and ben¬ 
efits that the Hikoi was 
seeking. 


Council, which is plan¬ 
ning to use 100 com¬ 
munity wage workers in 
clerical positions. 

The protest gathered 
in the foyer. One coun¬ 
cillor, visibly shocked at 
the presence of 300 angry 
people, tried to explain 
away the council’s sup¬ 
port of workfare saying 
that he didn’t support it 
personally. 

At least one staff 
member joined the rally. 
Around 200 then voted 
to march to the former 
Income Support office. 

This time, however, 
large numbers of po¬ 
lice were waiting and 
blocked access to the 
office. One protester was 
arrested. 

Spirits were high on 
the protest. A group of 
activists are meeting reg¬ 
ularly in Christchurch 
to build on this action 
and organise on-going 
protests against work 
for dole. 


A victory for 
firefighters 


'Real wages, real 
jobs, no workfare' 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Socialism 98 is coming! 


IN THE next few weeks, the 
top priority for each branch will 
be Socialism '98. 

SWO members will be push¬ 
ing outwards with our adver¬ 
tising poster and registration 
leaflets. 

Every effort will be made to 
ask all contacts and buyers of 
Socialist Worker to register for 
this premier weekend of socialist 
political debate. 

The Auckland region have 
have had success asking buyers 
of the paper to join the SWO. 

Over the past month, two new 
members have joined up, four 
want to come to SWO activities 
and another nine have given de¬ 
tails for follow-up paper sales. 


Auckland members have 
also been active and central to 
building support for SHAC state 
tenants facing eviction. 

They also postered heavily in 
support of the student protest at 
Auckland University, and helped 
take the “no fees” message to the 
rich, unelected university council 
bureaucrats in person. 

The Auckland branch has also 
produced a leaflet, distributed 
around the bus depots, oppos¬ 
ing the divide-and-rule tactics 
of Stagecoach among Auckland 
drivers. 

This has been met with an 
enthusiastic response. 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Auckland Branch is meeting 
every Wednesday at 7.30pm 
at 249 Balmoral Rd, Balmoral. 
Phone 6343 984 or write to 
Box 13-685, Auckland. 

■ October 28 - Keynesianism: 
What’s it all about? 

City Branch meets 7.30pm 
every Tuesday at the Grey 
Lynn Community Centre, 510 
Richmond Rd. 

■ October 27 - Manufacturing 
consent? The role of the media 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm 
at Apumoana marae, Tarawera 
Rd. Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, 


corner Ghuznee & Willis St. 
Phone Gordon 5649 248. 

■ October 28 - The founda¬ 
tions of Christianity 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Glouces¬ 
ter St. Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ November 5 - Is class a 
thing of the past? 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 
5.30pm at The Albert Arms, 
George Street. Phone Kyle 
4739 691. 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members 
in other areas. They can be 
contacted through the SWO 
national office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

i JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! | 

i Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I Q I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ m 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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culture 


snow Rex Jones 
SjQ versus 
AT) Lady Di 


IF LADY Di was still alive 
and kicking today. I'd be 
tempted to nominate her as 
the next national secretary 
of the Engineers Union. 

She might be a bit light 
on industrial experience, 
but she f d have a much bet¬ 
ter position on landmines 
than the present incum¬ 
bent. 

What have landmines 
got to do with the Engi¬ 
neers Union? You could try 
asking national secretary 
Rex Jones. 

Rex wrote a letter to the 
Evening Post recently, con¬ 
gratulating that paper on 
its support for the purchase 
of a third frigate. 

He went on to enthuse 
that: "Working on the 
ANZAC frigates has helped 
New Zealand companies 
develop world class manu¬ 
facturing skills that will let 
them compete with the 
international defence in¬ 
dustry, providing jobs and 
wealth long after the frig¬ 
ate project is finished." 

"Compete with the in¬ 
ternational defence indus¬ 
try...". It sounds alright 
if you say it quickly - sort 
of businesslike and impor¬ 
tant. 

It works best if you say it 
very quick and move right 
along to promises of desir¬ 
able things like "wealth 
and jobs". 

Because if you stop and 
think about what it implies, 
it's not so nice. "Interna¬ 
tional defence industry" is 
nothing but another way 
of saying "the various war 
machines of the world". 

Rex Jones is clearly not 
just into giving local ship¬ 
building a bit of a leg- 
up. He's enthusiastically, 
without any reservations. 


for New Zealand workers 
competing in the arms race 
- sorry, the "international 
defence industry". 

That involves a lot 
more than making ships. 
It includes bombs, bullets, 
barbed wire, poison gas, 
automatic rifles, incendiar¬ 
ies and landmines. 

The most senseless and 
wasteful industry in a hun¬ 
gry world where millions 
of other jobs need doing in 
order to feed, clothe, house 
and educate people in a 
clean safe environment. 

These priorities have to 
be struggled for, of course. 
That struggle has involved 
the best elements of the 
trade union movement for 
years. 

Workers have fought 
against war and for socially 
useful work ever since un¬ 
ionism first began, but Rex 
Jones is turning his back on 
that tradition. 

It might well be said in 
defence of Rex that this is 
all very well, but there's 
nothing worse for workers 
than chronic unemploy¬ 
ment, and these days we 
can't afford to be fussy. 

There is something worse 
for workers than unemploy¬ 
ment, and that's war. 

It's young workers who 
are the ones marched off to 
the front lines before their 
nineteenth birthdays, and it's 
workers of all ages who suf¬ 
fer the terror, hunger, forced 
labour, torture and rape that 
routinely accompany the end 
results of the "international 
defence industry". 

Lady Di will return from 
the dead before it makes 
any sense at all for workers 
to seek jobs and wealth by 
rushing blindly into their 
bosses' arms race. 


The one that 
bosses hate 


When you start out on your working life 

And don’t know shit from clay 

It can help to have a union organiser point the way 

But you need to find a good one, ‘cos they’re not all worth a toss 

You need an organiser who relates right to the boss 

There’s all sorts of union leaders, tall and fat and thin 

But there’s really only two main kinds when you look below the skin 

There’s some that’s sane and sensible, rewarded by the state, 

And then there’s the one you can count on - 
The one that the bosses hate 

Now some sound very reasonable and see all points of view 
They’re always realistic; but they’re not always for you, 

You can always tell a good one when it comes down to a fight 
Their politics are always Left and their members are always right 

Chorus 

Now they talk about Workplace Reform, and stuff like that today 
Workplace Relations, Post Fordism, finding a “Middle Way” 

There are some organisers think that stuff is all the go 
I'd swap them all for one who can say 
a nice loud clear firm NO! 

Chorus 

When union leaders join that final stopwork in the sky 
They don’t all make a huge big swag of workers want to cry 
The Knights and the Consultants - we’re indiff’rent to their fate 
But workers remember fondly, the ones that the bosses hate 

□ DON FRANKS 

Written and performed for the funeral of Jock 
Hunter, militant unionist and socialist 



JOIN THE FIGHTBACK! 


Help us build the socialist alternative 


See page 10 for details on how to 
contact your nearest Socialist 
Workers Organisation branch 
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Voices 
from the 
trenches 


Rent strikers fight 
eviction moves 


by GRANT MORGAN 

ACTING ON cabinet instructions. 
Housing NZ is obtaining eviction 
orders against state tenants 
refusing to pay more than 25% 
of income in rent. 

These tenants are on the par¬ 
tial rent strike organised by 
SHAC, the State Housing Action 
Coalition. 

Eviction judgements have 
already been made against Sue 
Hartley and Len Parker. Richard 
Waimotu faces a Tenancy Tribu¬ 
nal hearing on October 27. 

The fight is on! SHAC will 
defend the rent strikers with mass 
action tactics. That means barri¬ 
cading tenants’ houses, camping 
outside if they’re evicted, re-oc- 
cupying as soon as possible and 
other non-violent tactics. 

A win for SHAC will be a 
win for everyone opposed to the 
spread of pmerty in Aotearoa. 
So sign up for the struggle! Get 
in touch with SHAC and the rent 
strikers. Together we can win! 


LEN PARKER vows to fight 
eviction from his state house. 
70 supporters came to his 
Auckland home on October 
21, the day the court had 
ordered him to leave. Len, a 
pensioner with a heart 
condition, has been on 
SHAC's partial rent strike 
for five years because he 
can't afford market 
rents. As we go to 
press, he's still in his 
home. If evicted 
by the bailiffs, 
Len intends to 
camp outside 
his home until 
he can re¬ 
occupy with the 
help of support¬ 
ers. So support 
Len. Phone (09) 
849 2816 or visit 
249 Balmoral 
Rd, Auckland. 
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SUE HARTLEY 
28 Snell Dve 
Fairfield 
Hamilton 
(07) 8556 242 

■ “The fight is on 
for real. The support around me 
is good. Ordinary people know 
what the government is doing is 
wrong. I’m bloody determined. 
I’ve been here 14 years and no- 
one is going to kick me out of my 
home.” 

RICHARD WAIMOTU 
154 Mahia Rd 
Manurewa 
Auckland 
(09) 2675 572 


■ “Our aim is state 
rents no more than 25% of income. 
I’m a low-income worker and can’t 
afford market rents. People like me 
need to come together and fight. 

I will be here to the end. I say to 
Housing NZ - come and get us if 
you can!” 

□ HYPOCRITES 

SHIPLEY'S MARKET rents policy is 
devastating working class fami¬ 
lies. The Poverty Measurement 
Project said housing costs are the 
single largest contributer to the 
growing poverty gap. 

"I am now thinking of prostitu¬ 
tion," one desperate Auckland mother 
wrote to Labour MP Graham Kelly 
after the last rise in state rents. "I know 
my self-esteem will suffer, but rt will 
suffer more if I cannot provide a decent 
home environment for my child." 

The prostitutes of big business now 
in government are forcing impover¬ 
ished women into prostitution so the 
rich can get richer. Yet these promoters 
of market values lecture us on "family 
values". They're bloody hypocrites. 




THE BATTLE for affordable housing is on. The 
cabinet, after years of hesitation, has ordered 
Housing NZ to come for SHAC's partial rent 
strikers. Join the fight. Phone SHAC chair 
Peter Hughes 025-989 409 or the rent strikers. 
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A FIGHTER TO THE END 


JOAN LAWSON, who gave 
her name to SHAC's court case 
against market rents, died at 
home on October 23. 

Joan had joined 
SHAC’s partial rent 
strike when it start¬ 
ed in 1993. She was 
then aged 72. 

Just last year a 
SHAC poster car¬ 
ried this statement 
from Joan: “Like 
other SHAC rent 
strikers, I’m still in my state 
house. I won’t leave. Join 
SHAC’s campaign for lower 
rents. It’s our families and our 


futures we’re fighting for. We 
can beat unaffordable rents if 
we stand together.” 

Although in poor health, 
Joan fought to the 
end. She was mak¬ 
ing plans to go in a 
wheelchair to a rally 
at another rent strik¬ 
er’s home. 

Socialist Worker is 
proud to have worked 
alongside Joan. Our 
hearts go out to all 
family and friends of this great 
battler. Her memory will live 
on in SHAC’s fight for afford¬ 
able housing. 
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